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Instruction with amusement to combine, 

Gay Fiction summons History to her aid : 4 
‘Then lights her torch at Freedom's blazing shrine, 
And throws around her form the rays divine, 

A patriot ha-o that shall pever fade, 








THE BEARER OF DESPATCHES, 
Suonrty after the defeat of the British army 
at Fort Erie, in the brilliant sortie planned and 
executed by General Brown, that officer receiv- 
ed intelligence that General Izard was on his 
way to join him with a large force. A few weeks 
sooner, this intelligence would have been hi, My 
gratifying. ‘he American army, hemmed in b, a 
foe whose numbers movre than quadrupled their 
own, had been placed in ao embarrassing situa- 
tion. The Fort was situated on low flat ground, 
and the season being very wet, the constant 
tramping of so many men had converted the 
whole place into one great mud pudile; the 
garrison, who were lodged intents, were exposed 
to continual rains; there was no spot secure 
from the elements, and a dry vestment bed, or 
blanket, was at times, not to be found within 
our line of sentinels ; while the frequent alarms, 
and the necessary ** watch and ward,” lett only 
intervals for the broken slumber which refreshes 
not. But little pay, if any, had been received 
during the campaign—money there was abso- 
lutely none—and our diet was necessarily con- 
fined to the ration of meat and bread, which was 
not of the best kind. The perpetual slower of 
eannon balls and bursting of bomb shells was not 
amatter of complaint, for this was soldier’s luck ; 
to be shot at was our vocation; and as we failed 
not to amuse ourselves at the batteries during a 
part of every day, we had, at least, the satistac- 
tion of believing that our fallen companions 
would not, ike Scipio’s ghost, “ stalk unreveng- 
ed among us.” But nestling in the mire, and 
starving, and coughing our lungs away, were 
matters which had not entered into our contract 
with the government, and on which our commis- 
sions, as_weil as the “rules and urticles,” were 
silent. It was not so ‘*nominated in the bond.” 
Why could not Uncle Sam send us food and phy- 
sic, and a few lusty fellows to help us fight? 
Where there are no superfluous men, every one 
who falls leaves a niche ; and while we beheld 
our little force graaually wasting away, it was 
Provoking enough to rflect that our country 
was full of men, some of whom abused us, some 
laughed at us,a few praised, and none assisted. 
I may add, that the foe had vowed our extermi- 
Ration, and on one occasion had marched up to 
our batteries, filling the air with the dreadful 
war-cry, No quarter—no quarter to the d—d 
Yankees !!” and that noble spirit of emulation, 
that generous contention, and courtc ous inter- 
change of kindly offices upon proper occasions, 
which should exist among civilized armies, were 
swallowed up in the deep hate excited by the 
-blooded cruelty of the enemy. As war, dis- 
Case, and the doctor, daily thinned our ranks, it 


seemed evident, that unless supplies should ar- 
rive, we must become the victims of that unre- 
lenting barbarity, of which our fellow citizens, 
on Various Occasions, have had sufficient ex peri- 
ence. Our country, however, still forgot us, and 
I know not what would have becom: of us, had 
it not been for one kivd hearted gentleman. He 
was a Quaker gentleman; and the Quakers, you 
know, are famed for benevolence. Slipping out 
of the Fort one day, about noon, when John 
Bull never dreamt of such a matter, he dexter- 
ously cut off abonta third of their army, and by 
that ** free use of the bayonet,” which the Bri- 
tish commander had recommended upon a re- 
cent occasion, he saved his on cr ‘dit, and the 
throats and scalps of his men, who filled the air 
with acclamations, The enemy, completely de- 
feated, retired ; and General Brown, not having 
force enougn to pursue, could only make his 
bow, and wish them guod bye. 

At this juncture a despatch arrived, announe- 
ing that General Izard had teft Plattsburg ; was 
to embark at Sackett’s Harbor, and passing up 
the Lake, touch at the mouth of the Eighteen 
Mile Creek, whence his course would bé direct- 
ed, in a great measure, by the intelligence he 
might receive from General Brown. It was de- 
sitable, therefore, that he should be met at that 
point by an officer from Fort,rie, who could 
ailvise him of the exact situation of the garrison, 
and the relative positions and strength of the two 
contending armics, and convey the communica- 
tions of General Brown. A young artillery of- 
ficer was accordingly summoned to the General’s 
quarters, and after receiving the necessary in- 
structions, he was ordered to get himself in rea- 
diness to set out immediately. ‘General Izard 
must be met,” said the commander, ‘at the 
hour he has appointed : can you reach the place 
by that time ?” ‘ Oh yes, certainly, sir,” replied 
the young artillerist, ‘‘though | must confess 
that I neither.know the route nor thé distance.” 
The General smiled, named the distance, hastily 
indicated the route, and reminding his envoy 
that there was barely time left to accomplish the 
journey by the most rapid riding, wished him a 
pleasant jaunt. 

The Bearer of Despatches crossing an arm of 
the Lake which separates Fort Erie trom Buffa. 
loe, repaired to the quarter-master to procure a 
horse, and being well mounted, departed early 
in the afternoon of the same day. Two routes 
were presented to his choice; the one was the 
main road which led by Batavia, and was too cir- 
cuitous to be travelled within the allotted time; 
the other was an unfrequented, but more direct 
path, which, leading in the neighborhood of 
Fort Niagara, then in possession of the enemy, 
was fraught with danger; but it was necessarily 
chosen. A large cloak disguised the person of 
our soldier, concealing his arms and military in- 
signia; and he hoped, under the cover of night, 
to pass the vicinity of the Fort unobserved. . By 





Schlosser a little before sunset, and being unwil- 





ling to approach Queenstown early in the even 

jing, he checked tis horse and road leisurely 
lalong. Cooped up, as he had been, he now en- 
jjoyed, with an exquisice relish, the luxuries of 
}pure air, exercise and liberty.—His route lav 
along the margin of the Niagara river, which 
now separated him from those glorious fields 
which had su recently drenched in gore, and in 
which American valor had been so conspicuous- 
ly displayed. A few weeks before he had passed 
along the opposite shore in all the fervor of 
youthful hope and military pride, surrounded by 
the pomp and circumstance of glorious war, by 
the tumult and glitter of an army with flying co- 
lors, and drums and hearts beating. Now the 
solitary horseman rode along; the breeze bore 
not the accents of men, nor did the distant echo 
whisper danger in his ear, but his eye dwelt 
upon scenes of interest; well known spots oc- 
casionally glanced upon his vision; here anarmy 
had been encamped, there a battle fought, and 
under those trees slept many a companion! The 
last rays of the sun fell upon his back, and the 
trees threw their gigantic shadows along the 
path before him.—At such an hour the eye is 
most delighted with the beauties of a wild jland- 
scape, when the rocks, and glens, and secluded 
places begin to darken into the gloom of twilight, 
while the sun-beams still glitter on the hills and 
tree tops, or sleep upon the wave. The Niagara 
was rippling along its rocky channel, murmur- 
ing and fretting as it rushed towards the preci- 
pice, over which its descent causes one of the 
sublimest objects in nature. These circumstances 
all combined to wrap the heart of the traveller 
in sweet and pleasing meditation; and he rode 
on, enjoying those dreams, which creeping im- 
perceptibly into young hearts, hold the imagi- 
nation entranced in delight ; in irresistible de- 
lusions, full of rapture, variety, and beauty, 
The hour was watching, the scene picturesque, 
the very air melodious, and the realities around 
him became mellowed, and softened, and spiri- 
tualized into airy creations’of the fancy. The 
mind, warmed into romantic feeling, gave its 
own hue to the surrounding objects ; rude and 
familiar things took to themselves wings and flew 
away ; vulgar associations were banished, the 
scenery disposed itself into shapes and shades of 
beauty ; bright and varied colors fell upon the 
landscape ; creatures of fancy peopled the shade, 
and the breeze murmured in numbers. 

Our officer halted a moment at Schlosser to 
make some inquiries relative to his route, and 
learning that a countryman had just passed 
along, whose homeward path led in the very di- 
rection desired, he determined to profit by his 
company and guidance. Spurring his steed, 
therefore, he rode rapidly on. Near the Falls he 
overtook the boor, plodding heavily along. He 
was a man whose general outline announced him 
to be of the middle age; but his visage placed 
him in the decline of life. Dissipation had pre 


rapid riding he reached the neighborhood cf}bably anticipated, the palsying touch of time 





had wrinkled his face, and slightly tinged ‘hig’ 
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hair with the frosty hue of winter. His blood- 
shot eyes gave proof of habitual intemperance ; 
but there was speculation in them, and a vile 
speculation it was: it was the keen cunning 
steady glance of one who in his time had cut, 
shuffled, and dealt, who could slip a card, and 
knew where the trumps lay.—With this was 
mingled the dullness of an illiterate man, and 
the humor of one who was willing to be amused, 
and meant no harm to others. Saving the be- 
setting sin above alluded to, and perhaps the 
occasional passing of a counterfeit bill upon 
strong temptation, a small Matter for a frontier 
man, he might have been a right honest fellow ; 
one who knew the courtesies and good feelings 
of life, passed the cup merrily, would do a 
neighbourly act when it came in his way, never 
beat his wife when he was sober, nor troubled 
his children when they kept out of his way. 
Such at least was the estimate which our young 
soldier formed of his companion, during their 
subsequent ride together, to which it is only ne- 
cessary to add, that he seemed to have recently 
parted from good liquor, and to have attained 
that precise point of elation, which is well un- 
derstood in every polite circle by the phrase, 
** a little high.” 

When the two riders encountered, they scruti- 
nized each other with that jealous caution which 
commonly passed between strangers who met in 
those dangerous times in the vicinity of the hos- 
tile armies. ‘The cautious question, and the 
guarded answer passed mutually, until each had 
learned as much as he could, and disclosed as 
much as he pleased. Our officer announced 
himself as a store-keeper, who had been to the 
army to make a traffic with the settlers, having 
failed in which, he was now returning home in 
haste, by a route which he was told was nearer 
than the main road, and wished to get that night 
toa place called - The countryman lived 
at that very place, was now going home, al- 
though it was still upwards of sixteen miles dis- 
tant, and he said he would be glad of our travel- 
ler’s company. 

They reached the Falls while daylight yet 
lingered.over the awful abyss, and the officer, 
who had beheld this wonderful sight from the 
opposite shore, proposed to his companion to 
halt, that he might survey it undera new aspect. 
The latter, who seemed in no haste, cheerfully 
complied, and even seemed pleased with the 
opportunity of acting the Cicerone, and detailing 
all the wonderful tales extant, in relation to the 
great cataract. He did not, itis true, relate that 
surprising fact which Goldsmith has recorded, 
and Morse has copied from him, i.e. that the 
Indians descend these rapids in their canoes, in 
safety; because, notwithstanding this circum- 
stance is vouched for by two celebrated doctors, 
great amateurs in rivers, winds, and mountains, 
the vulgar give it no credit, and the natives deny 
it. Strange infatuation, that the assertions of 
philosophers should not be believed, in prefer- 
ence to our own erring senses and crude notions 
of probability ! When our officer mentioned this 
story to his guide, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Impossible ! 
the man’s sartainly cracked!” And had he told 
the same individual that Dr. Mitchell had said 
that a whale was not a fish, he would have ex- 
pressed similar astonishment :—so incredulous is 
ignorance, so unwilling does it bow to science 
and research, For my part, I make ita rule 
never to quarrel with a philosopher, and am 
therefore willing to admit that it is not only a 
safe but a remarkably salubrious and amusing 
recreation to paddle a canoe down the Falls and 
back again. ; 

Leaving this spot, the officer was conducted 
by his guide to another‘object of admiration.— 
A short distance below the cataract, the river, 
rushing along with the immense velocity acquir- 
ed by being precipitated from so t a height, 
suddenly strikes a mem. oy precipice, 
which juts boldly into the stream from the Ame- 








rican side, and the current thus thrown abruptly 
to the left, creates a whirlpool, which is not the 
least among the curiosities of this region. The 
officer advanced to the edge of the cliff, and 
gazed in silence on the foaming current, and 
its overhanging banks, now dimly discovered 
through the gray twilight. His reveries were 
broken by his companion, who narrated a me- 
lancholy tale connected with the scene of their 
contemplation. Many years ago, when all of 
this country was in the possession of the British, 
a detachment of troops, having under their con- 
voy anumber of families with their furniture 
and baggage, were overtaken by night in the 
vicinity, “They still proceeded, however, in 
hopes of reaching the forts below. But the 
French and Indians had formed an ambuscade at 
this very spot, and just as the devoted party 
were passing along the brink of the precipice, 
the savage foe rushed on them with hideous 
yells. Those alone who have heard the soul- 
thrilling cry of the Indian warrior, who have 
heard it breaking through the gloom of the 
night, with all its horrible accompaniments, with 
the wail of infants, and the shrieks of women, 
with the groans of the dying, the prayers and 
curses of the living, those only can conceive the 
horror of sucha moment. In vain the troops 
endeavoured to resist—the tqmahawk was 
drenched in blood—the European heard the 
dreadful war-cry, and felt that it was his knell; 
he received the fatal blow from an unseen hand, 
and had not the stern pleasure of beholding his 
antagonist, but fell, without the gratification of 
avenging his death, or the honor of defending 
his life. Still the foe pressed on; with the war- 
whoop was mingled loud shouts of triumph and 
the laugh of demoniac exultation; the soldiers 
gave back, the horses, panic struck, fled from 
the din of battle, and in a moment were precipi- 
tated into the yawning gulf; men, woinen, and 
children followed, and the whole of this unhap- 
py psrty slept that night under the wave. ‘It 
is said,” continued the informer, “that their 
spirits may still be seen of a moonlight night, 
dancing in circles in yonder whirling place where 
the water goes round rapidly—and now, see 
there ! what is that ?”? The officer looked in the 
direction designated by the finger of his com- 
panion, and beheld a black object in the whirl- 
pool, rising a foot or two above the surface of 
the water, circulating rapidly with it, and gra- 
dually approaching the centre, until it was swol- 
lowed in the vortex. He could easily imagine, 
that the trunks and boughs of trees, floating 
down the current, might be drawn into the pool, 
and whirling around within the vicinity of the 
water, might assume an upright position, and 
present the appearance which alarmed the in- 
habitants, and gave probability to their conjec- 
tures. I have never been altogether satisfied 
with this sophism of my friend, It is not possi- 
ble at this time to ascertain the true character of 
the apparition which he beheld, nor is it my busi- 
ness, as a faithful historian, to risk my reputa- 
tion by giving a positive opinion upon the sub- 
ject; yet I must remark, that I had no reason, 
nor had my military friend any, to induce a be- 
lief that this was not as genuine and as honest 
a ghost as ever was beheld by mortal eyes, The 
fact is, that this young gentleman had lately seen 
so many of his fellow mortals despatched prema- 
turely to their graves, that his mind had become 
familiarized with death, and in his dealings with 
substantial dangers he had acquired a contempt 
for unreal shadows. Iam glad, however, to add 
that he had the discretion to conceal his scep- 
ticism from his fellow traveller, to whose remark 
he gravely replied:—** That human bodies when 
not decently buried seldom rested in peace, but 
that. he had never heard of their doing any 
harm.” His companion assented to the truth of 
this sagacious remark, and they pursued their 





journey. ‘ 
These conversations having banished reserve, 


and the companions beginning to grow into con. 
fidence with each other, the officer ventured to 
inquire how near their route led to Fort Niagara, 
and learned that they must pass within-a short 
distance of that fortress. Concealing his sense 
of the danger which this information implied to 
his person and mission, he said carelessly,— 
‘* Well, I suppose they will not disturb peacesa- 
bl® travellers?” ‘* Sometimes they do, and 
sometimes they don’t,” was the reply. ‘Do 
they ever get out as fat as your little village ?” 
‘Oh! yes, often!”? “ And how do they behave 
there? “ Bad enough, bad enough,” and he 
then proceeded to narrate a number of particu. 
lars, showing how these petty marauders destroy. 
ed their property, insulted their women, and 
bullied their men, adding to the most monstrous 
acts of cruelty and oppression, the meanness of 
picking locks and pilfering trifles. It was by 
no means a matter of pleasing reflection to the 
Bearer of Despatches, that he must rest that 
night, if he rested at all, under a roof subject to 
these domiciliary visits ; but he had other causes 
of uneasiness. It is well known that all the in- 
habitants within the reach of an English garrison 
who are capable of corruption, become corrupt. 
English gold, which is but a bug-bear among 
the virtuous, presents a tempting lure to the 
loose and unprincipled inhabitants of a frontier, 
who can scarcely be said to belong to any coun- 
try; and our armies sometimes encountered 
spies and traitors, where they had fondly hoped 
to find friends, On this occasion, our officer, 
who had incautiously. placed himself under the 
guidance ofa stranger, began to feel, as dark- 
ness gathered around him, that he had acted 
imprudently, as the latter could as easily con- 
duct him to Fort Niagara as to a place of safety, 
He concealed his suspicions, and determined to 
act warily. 

It was dark when they reached Lewiston, a 
little village which had been entirely reduced te 
ashes by the enemy. The moon, which now 
shone brightly, disclosed the solitary chimnies 
standing amid the ruins, the fruit trees surround- 
ed by briars, the remains of enclosures, and all 
the marks of desolation. A more beautiful situa- 
tion could scarcely be imagined, but it was now 
a wilderness. Here they tooka path which led 
them from the river. A thick forest now over- 
shadowed them, and they proceeded in silence, 
and wrapped in impenetrable darkness, except 
at intervals, when they reached the summit of a 
hill, and the moon shot her beams through the 
branches. It was only by seizing such opportu- 
nities to watch the progress, and mark the ex- 
act position of this friendly luminary, that our 
officer, by forming some estimate of the course 
he was pursuing, could judge of the fidelity of 
his guide. They passed an encampment of the 
Tuscarora Indians, where all was dark and silent ; 
and about midnight arrived at the place of des- 
tination, which though characterized as a vil- 
lage, was composed of only two or three log 
cabins. To one of these, which was dignified 
with the name of a public house, our traveller 
was conducted by his companion, who apologi- 
zed for not iaviting him to his own house, owing 
to the lateness of the hour, and the want of ac- 
commodations. 

Mine host though called from his bed, cheer- 
fully assisted his guest in putting away his tired 
horse, and then led him through a room where 
three or four rough two fisted fellows lay snor- 
ing with their feet to the fire, to a chamber on 
the upper. floor. Supper he declined, as well 
from policy as from want of apperl® ; and hav- 
ing secured the door, and laid his pistols under 
his pillow, he gathered his cloak around him, 
and threw himself on the bed. From a light 
slumber he was awaked by a low murmur of 
voices in the apartment below, to which the pre- 
cariousness of his situation induced him to listen 
with an intense and thrilling interest. Then 
footstep was heard upon the stairs ascending 
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i ment, and in a moment|there was no lock ever made that he would not| whose usé. His Majesty’s proposal was thought 
ea toe new i cautiously raised. Hejundertake to open in the came manner. The/|reasonable, and a messenger was immediately 
rose, seized his arms, and walked across the} keeper was then ordered to withdraw, and the | despatched to the Spanish Minister at Venice to 

- the footstep retired, the voices ceased be-| Protector, after some private discourse with the make strict inquiry into the above particulars.— 
ote dall was silent. Our officer loved his|fellow, remanded him back to Newgate under| The messenger returned, and brought with him 
sy on es as other men, but it will only be at-|the same guard that brought him, But at the} the original order, dated the same day with the 
onatine to him on this occasion the feelings of| dead of night he sent a trusty person to New-|Ietter to Cardenas, written with the same hand, 
his profession, to suppose that he felt more | gate, with a warrant signed in form to the keep- and; to remove all suspicion, sealed + wag 

iety for his honour, and the success of his en-| er, for his releasement, and with orders to bring Protector’s own seal, aod the gr eat sea of Eng- 

anxiety . . him 2gain into his presence to receive some in land annexed.—T here now remained no farther 
Ere ken slumbers yielded but little refresh-| struction. When the feliow came the second doubt. Cardenas was infamously degraded, and 

ba goer the remainder of the night; and|time, the Protector then showed him a plan of} his estate confiscated ; but his Majesty, by rea- 
pee the first grey streak illumined the eastern|a garden and pavilion, into which he was to|son of his age and jong services, thought fit to 
oo he arose, and stole forth with noiseless| make his way by opening a certain number of| spare his life. 
renege He the snoring boarders, and in a mo-| locks, each of which had three keys: and then ‘ 
- 'iresthed the free fresh air. His horse was|he asked him if he thought he could effect it, NADIR SHAW’S TENT. 
pe equipped, and mounting, he rode to the promising him not only a free pardon, but acon-| Wadir Shah, after his plunder of Delhi in 1789, 
door, and summoned his host, who was the first siderable reward for his pains. 1 he fellow said set out on his return to Persia, laden with the 
tohear his loud halloo, Surprised to find his}he could. The Protector told him he should be spoils of the country which had been the scene 

est in the saddle, he made no reply to his re-| conducted to the place where the service was to| of his depredations. In his journey back, where- 

eated demand to know his fare; but stepping be performed, and then he would have a letter]i, he obtained conquests over the Afghans, Sin- 
orward, laid his hand upon the bridle, ‘* Hands} given him, which he was to drop under a table] Gians, Turcomans, &c. he was accompanied by 
off, my friend,” said the soldier, ‘¢ my horse is} that he would find in the middle of the pavilion, | Khajeh Abdulkurreem, a Cashmerian of distine- 
ticklish about the head.” ‘¢ Alight, sir, alight !”| as there represented in the plan. This was all} tion, who published a memoir of that conquer- 
said the host, “and take a dram before you go, | the fellow was intrusted with, and care had been| ys return, This was translated from the ori- 
it’sa raw morning”—and still held the rein.—| taken to provide him suitable apparel, and every | inal Persian, and published at Calcutta, by Fran- 
At this moment other faces appeared at the door, | thing necessary for his journey and the service | cig Gladwyn, Esq. From his summary history of 
the officer liked neither their company nor their] he was to perform ; so that he no sooner receiv-| that predatory incursion, si extracted his des- 
looks, and dropping a piece of money at the) ed his instructions, than he was hurried off im- 


. i cription of Nadir Shah’s tent. 
landlord’s feet, he struck the spurs into the side] mediately, and put on board the vessel that car-| Nadir Shah, when at Delhi, had such a profu- 
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’ of his steed, and dashed off in a gallop, leaving) ried him to Spain. The person to whose con-| sion of jewels, that he ordered the Moabir 
4 all danger behind. VILLAGE BEAU. | duct he was intrusted had _ his instructions like-| Bashy to make up arms and harness of every 
; yore oct Wises ~~ ~ bi So to know where he| kind, inlaid with precious stones, and to orna- 
Re OPE eH was to be carried, so the other was not acquaint-| ment a large tent in the same manner. For this 
y MISCELLANY. ed with the business of his companion when he purpose, m6 best workmen that could be procu- 
. I shall think it a most plenteous crop, had brought him to the determined place and! req were employed a year and two months, dur- 
a To glean the broken ears after the man given him the letter; but was instantly to leave ing the march ; and when Nadir Shah arrived 
d ithe saber ice Rica atte once saowte him to himself, and repair to Venice with an-|gt Herat, the Moabir Bashy informed him that a 
ie coun” ‘ipslan ary s Ty other letter, which he was to deliver to the Eng- reat number of the followin r articles were 
Ys INFAMOUS env OF OLIVER CROM:jiish Envoy there. Each of these performed his ~sle :—Horse-harness, sonication quiv- 
) WELL. service punctually. The letter the felon car-|ers, shields, spear-cases and maces, with sunde- 
Cardenas, when he was Ambassador in Eng-| ried was directed to Don Cardenas, Secretary of|less or chairs of different sizes; as also a large 
a land from the Court of Spain, though he had/ State, to the Spanish King; and was written in| tent lined with jewels. The tent was ordered 
to been treated with uncommon respect by Crom-} English with Cromwell’s own hand, thanking|to be pitched in the Dewan Knaeh, or Public 
Ww well, yet could never be brought to betray any|him for the care he had taken to perform his en-] Hall, in which were placed the Tucht Taouffee 
es of the secrets of his Court, to enter intoany mea-| gagements, and acquainted him that the 20,000/.| or Peacock Throne brought from Delhi, the 
d- sures whatever to the prejudice of his nation, in| sterling which had been stipulated, was lodged| Tucht Nadery, with thrones of some other mon- 
all favour of the Protector’s views ; yet, in point of|in the bank of Venice for his use, and that he|archs; together with the inlaid sundeless. Pub- 
ae policy, the Protector was too cunning. for him ;| might draw for it whenever he pleased. This 
Ww 


A ‘ ‘ lication was made, by beat of drum, throughout 
tor, while he was making prodigious naval pre-| letter, as Cromwell had forseen, was picked up|the city and camp, that all persons had liberty 
ed parations for the war against Spain, he had the| by the King, whose custom was to repair to that 


to come to this magnificent exhibition, such as 
ete address to make its Minister believe, that the/| pavilion every morning, to deliberate on the/had never before been seen in any age or 
Ce, fleet which was fitting out was to be sent to suc-} weighty affairs of the nation, and to read des. country. Nadir Shah was not pleased with 
pt cour the Spaniards against the Duke of Guise ;| patches, as well as to receive the advice and as-|the form of the tent; and besides, from its being 
f a and in this manner he amused him, till the burn-| sistance of his Council. ‘The King, knowing the] Jined with green satin, many of the jewels did 
the ing of the galleons by Blake opened his eyes.—| hand, but not understanding the contents, was|not appear to advantage. He therefore order- 
tu- Cardenas resented this so much, that when he|greatly alarmed, and immediately sent for the|ed it to be taken to pieces, and a new one to be 
ex: «ff e was afterwards recalled, he traversed every| English Agent, who read the Contents to bis|made;* the top of which, for the convenience 
our proposal of Cromwell’s at the Court of Madrid ; | Majesty, but protested his ignorance as to any|of transportation, should be separate from the 
Irse so that, while he remained there in office, the|secret intelligence between Cardenas and his| walls, such as in Hindostan is called a Rowty. 
< Protector found that he was not likely to carry | master, who, he said, was of such a temper as 


When he returned to Meshed, from his expe- 

any point. He therefore determined his de-|never to intrust a second person with things of] dition into Turan, this new tent being finished, 

nt ; struction, though it was no easy matter to effect|that nature. This increased his Majesty’s ap-| was displayed in the same manner as the former 

des- it, as his credit was great not only with the King] prehensions, and, when the Council assembled, | one; but its beauty and magnificence are be- 

vil- his Master, but with the whole Spanish Court.) Cardenas was ordered to withdraw, and the let-|yond description. The outside was covered 

lo Cromwell had conceived a way, however, that|ter was produced by the King, with an account| with fine scarlet cloth, the lining was of violet- 
fie he thought would accomplish his ruin; and, to 


| of its contents and the manner of finding it ; ad-| coloured satin, upon which-were representations 
aller put itin execution, he sent for the Keeper of ding, that Cardenas was indeed the last manjof all sorts of birds and beasts, with trees and 
logi- Newgate, and, privately retiring with him into|that sat there except his Majesty, the evening| flowers, the whole made of pearls, diamonds, 
wing his closet, askec -him many questions concern-|before it was found. All unanimously pronoun-|rubies, emeralds, amethysts, and other precious 
f ac- ing the several qualifications of his prisoners, |ced him a traitor ; and his whole conduct, while|stones; and the tent-poles were decorated in 

and among the rest, if he had any in his custody | at the English Court, was recalled to mind, and|like manner. On each side of the Peacock 
peer- fematkable for house-breaking. The jailor toid/ urged in proof of it ; but his Majesty, whose af- 


Throne was a screen, upon which was represen- 


ext . him there was a fellow under sentence of death, | fection for him was sincere, was unwilling to|ted the figures of two angels in precious stones. 


that he believed could get in or out of any house |; 


t judge so rashly of him without further evidence, | The roof of the tent consisted of seven pieces; 
nore in the world, if his hands were.at liberty. Him|and knowing the artifice of Courtiers to disgrace | and, when it was transported to any place, two 
3 ot the Protector desired to see, and him the jailor|or supplant one another in their Prince’s favour, |of these pieces, packed in cotton, were put into 
be went instantly and fetched. The fellow was|and that it might not be impossible that some or|a wooden chest, two of which were a sufficient 
ss such a miserable woe-begone wretch, that Crom-| other of the Council might counterfeit such a|load for an elephant; and the screen filled an- 
him, well stood astonished at the sight of him, and 


letter, and drop it there with a design to ruin|jother chest. The walls of the tent, the tent 

7 more go at the specimens of his art which he|Cardenas, proposed to trace the affair to the|poles, and the tent pins,—which latter were of 

light Practiaed at the instance of his keeper, on locks| bottom before passing sentence, by sending to|massy gold, loaded five more elephants: so that 
id of the most curious contrivance ; these, though 








os \ Venice to know if such a precise sum was lodg-|for the carriage of ‘the whole were required se- es 
ee of different forms, he readily opened, and said|ed in the bank there, by whom lodged, and for |yen elephants. ' . 
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' MENTAL ABSTRACTION. 


Tus power of retaining or recollecting things 
past, is exceedingly wonderful in some people : 
on the other hand, there are some whose memo- 
ry is like a sieve; it is the vessel of the Danai- 
des; every thing enters, nothing stays in it: 
Mr. Gould, an Irish barrister, in the House of 
Commons, session 1819, could remember as little 
as possible upon an electioneering subject. 
‘vhese slips of memory were, to peopile’s think- 
‘ing, not of the natural order; nor was the fol 
lowing instance of Count Granimont, who had 
attached, if not engeged himself to Miss Hamil- 
ton, and all ona sudden went off for France ; 
Count George Hamilton, her brother, pursued 
and overtook him at Dover, when he thus ad- 
dressed him: ‘* My dear friend, 1 believe you 
have forgotien a circumstance that should tuke 
place before your return to France.” To which 
Grammont replied,—* True, my dear frienc; 
what a memory Ihave! I quite forgot that I was 
to marry your sister; but 1 will instantly accom- 
pany you back to London, and reciify that for- 
getfulness.” It is needless, to add that Gram- 
mout’s personal courage was of the smallest ca- 
libre. Thus also Claudius Caesar, though no wit, 
had a very treacherous. memory: after he had 
his wife Messalina murdered, he would ask 
the servants why the Empress did not come in 
to supper as usual; and many others, whoin 
ufter having been graciously pleased to put to 
death, he the next day invited to the councils, 
or to throw dice; and as they made but small 
laste sent messengers to reprove them for their 
delay. f , 

Bishop Burnet was very remarkable in this: 
in the days of the great Marlborough, he obtain- 
ed an interview with him, and was even asked 
to dine, but cautioned to be on his guard and 
not commit himself. Among other great com- 
pay was Price Eugene, who seeing a dignified 
Clergyman present, asked who he was, aad hav- 
ing heard he had been at Paris in 1680, asked 
him how long it was since he had left it. Burnet, 
fluttered, answered with precipitation, he could 
fot recollect the year, but it was at the time 
that the Countess of Soissons was imprisoned on 
suspicion of practising a concealed n.ode of poi- 
soning people. This lady happened te be the 
mother of Prince Eugene, and both parties 
eyes being fixed upon each other, then only he 
perceived his mistake, stammered, apologized, 
avd retired in the utmost confusion. Upon an- 

other occasion, the Bishop dining owe day with 

Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, conversation 

turned upon the ingratitude of Goverument to 

the Duke, who had just lost his place. Burnet 
sptly compared him to Belsarius; when her 

Grace asked wh.t was the occasion of his down- 

fal? **Oh! madam, (says Burnet,) poor Bel:sa- 

rius had a shocking brimstone of a wife.” 
When the learned Selden’s library was brought 

into that of the Bodleian, in 1659, several pair 

ot spectacles were found in the books, which 

Mr. Selden had forgotten. 

Dr. Thomas (Bishop of Salisbury,) forgot 
the day he was to be married, and was surprized 
at his servant’s bringing him in anew dress. A 
guat stinging him in thesleg, the Doctor stoop- 
ed and scratched another gentleman’s instead, 
who stood next. 

Joseph Scaliger positively declared, that he 





knew nothing of the massacre of St. Bartholo- 


mew, though it took place all around bim in 
Paris. His close studies to the Hebrew tongue 


prevented his heating the clashing of arms, the 
cries of children, the shrieks of women, and the 


groans of men. 


La Fontaine was so absent as to call and visit 
u friend’ whose funeral he had attended. He 
was much surprised at first, but recollecting 
himself, said ‘It is true enough, for I was 
there.”’—Nicias was so absent, as to often ask 


his servant if he had bathed or dined. f 


a 


, 


But let us quote some instances of those who 


Mrs. Vesey, a lady of great fashion, and a sort 
of rival to Mrs. Montague in her day, once de- 
claimed to a lady of quality, in public company, 
against second marriages; the lady whom she 
addressed had been twice married; and Mr. 
Vesey was her own second husband. When re. 
minded of this, she exclaimed, ‘‘ Bless me! my 
dear, I had quite forgotten it.” 


ae 
Pa MEMORY. 


had a vast though particular retentiveness of 
memory. This collection might have been con- 
siderably increased, but enough is shown to 
make people ashamed of their short memories; 
a thing universally complained of. We do not 
go so far as to think the artificial helps which 
Dr. Grey, in his ‘Memoria Technica,’ or Von 
Feinagle, in his book, any way useful; the me- 
mory is itself unnecessarily burdened by the very 
aids proposed to assist it. Unquestionably, the 
desire or resolution to remember any thing is 
the completest method of going to work, aided 
y*temperate or abstinent living. But not to 
digress further :— 
Blaise Pascal had so excellent a memory, that 
he would often say, he never forgot any thing 
he had a mind to remember. There certainly 
is a faculty of retaining that which we desire, 
and of discarding from the memory what is use- 
less. 
Strada says, that Francis Suarez had such a 
memory, that he had all the works of St. Au- 
gustine by heart; now this saint’s works consist 
of near a score of volumes of folio; and the man 
is to he wondered at, if not pitied, who could 
so employ his faculty. 
La Motte once terrified a young author who 
had been reading a new tragedy to him, by ac- 
cusing him of the plagiarism of one entire act, 
which he repeated to the poet after hearing it 
but once read. When La Motte had enjoyed his 
joke, he put all to righis with the unhappy au- 
thor. 
Jedediah Buxton astonished the Royal Society, 
whom he called the Volk of the Siety Court, 
with his calculations made solely by memory, 
for he could neither read nor write. 
Grotius had such an amazing memory, as 
the author of his Life tells us, that being pre- 
sent at the review of some regiments, he re- 
membered the names of every individual sol- 
dier. 
Thomas Dempster, a Scotchman, professor at 
Bologna, and author of several works in the 


one of the most remarkable of his sermons, 


which he soon after repeated to The fathers of 
the convent for the sake of diversion; and this 
he did to that perfection, that he not only pre- 
served the order, method, and even words of 
his discourse, but likewise represented the very 
voice, and look, and action of the preacher.— 
What a memory must Mr. Mathews the come- 
dian have, not merely as to his part, but the 
tone, gesture, manner, every thing, of those 
whom he imitates ! 

Dr. Fuller, another of ‘the worthies,’’ had 
such a memory, that he once undertook, in pas» 
ing to and fro from Temple Bar to the farthest 
conduit in Cheapside, to tell at his revurn, every 
sign as it stood in order on both sides of the 
way, repeating them either backwards or for. 
wards as he should be desired; which he exact- 
ly did, not missing or misplacing one, to the as. 
tonishment of those who heard him, But that 
which was more strange still, was his manner of 
writing, which, something like that of the Chr 
nese, was from the top of the page to the bot- 
tom. The manner was thus: He would write 
near the margin the first words of every line 
down to the foot of the paper; then, by begin- 
ning at the head again, fill up every one of these 
lines, which, without any interlineation, or 
spaces, but with the full and equal length, would 
so adjust the sense and matter, that he could 
not do it better, as he sometimes said, if he 
had written all out in a continued series. 
Charles Bertheau, one of the ministers of the 
Walloon church in Thread-needle street, had so 
good a memory, that he never forgot any thing 
of what he saw, read or heard. He understood 
ecclesiastical history so well, that he might al- 
ways be consulted on it with safety; for he would 
at any time name the persons, and even the 
most minute circumstances of time and place 
relating to the events upon which he was con- 
sulted. He died Dec. 25, 1782. 

Beza could repeat by heart all the psalms in 
Hebrew, aiid alt the chapters of St. Paul ip 
Greek. He discoursed upon ancient history , 
with such perspicuity, that one would have 
thought, (says Casaubon,) he had just beep 
reading Plutarch, and authors of that class. 
The invention of local memory, is ascribed te 
Simonides. It is proper to mention the occasion 
upon which -he invented it. When Scopas and 
his guests were killed by the falling of the room, 
they were so disfigured that they could not be 
distinguished one from another. However, it was 
of importance to distinguish them; for those who 


17th century, used to say that he knew not 
what it was to forget. It is said that he remem- 
bered the most recondite passages of antiquity; 
on which account Francis Cupius, a man of in- 
comparable learning, used to call him the great 
speaking library. 
Joseph Scaliger could repeat, what he only 
took twenty-one days to learn, the whole of 
Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey: the Iliads alone 
have 31,670 verses. 
That of Quintus Hortentius, the pleader, and 
cotemporary with Cicero, was remarkable : Up- 
on a challenge that was made to him, he staid a 
whole day at a public sale, and repeated in or- 
der the several things which had been sold, 
to whom, and at what time. His recital being 
compared with the account taken by the clerk, 
it appeared that his memory had not made him 
mistake in one particular. 

Alexius de Alexiis, an Italian Physician of the 
17th century, was endowed with a prodigious 
memory; of this he gave a remarkable instance 
in the convent of capuchins, when he was phy- 
sician to them. A father of that order had 
preached that year at Rome, and was frequented 
by multitudes of people of every age and rank, 


speaking, and his gestures. which were copied 
from the theatre. Alexius had been present at 





who were charmed with his ridiculous manner of 


wanted to bury them, were desirous of doing this 
office each to his relation. Simonides extricated 
them out of this difficulty; he recollected the 
place where each of the guests had sat, and by 
this means was capable of informing the rela 
tions which was the person each of them was 
to bury. Reflecting afterwards upon the impor- 
tance of order, to preserve easily the ideas of 
objects, he invented the method of annexing 
them to certain places. Cicero de Orat. lib. 2 
calls him the Inventor of Local Memory. 

After all, a man of strong memory makes 
himself some enemies, for he becomes a leading 
man, orrather a tyrant in conversation; in due 
time, unless he restrains, he becomes a dictator. 
The rest of the company are as dwarfs: they 


and dare not attack him. Just like a proud 
beauty, who darkens and eclipses all the rest 
in company, and is consequently an object of | 
hatred among the’ ladies, so is the learned mas, 
or the man of everlasting quotation. There af 
such, but they lessen their own comfort, whe 
they refuse to let any one else slip in a word, 
even edgeways. / | 


Be not first to break with a friend. Sorto¥ ff 


gnaws the heart-of him who hath no one toad 
vise with but himself. 








cannot prevent his engrossing all the attention, | 
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‘and admiration. 


JASMINE. 


Ir we may believe a Tuscan tale, we owe our 
thanks to Cupid for the distribution of this pret- 
ty shrub. We are told that a Duke of Tuscany 


was the first possessor of it in Europe, and he 


was so jealously fearful lest others should enjoy 


what he alone wished to possess, that strict in- 
junctions were given to lis gardener not to give 
‘a slip, not so. much as a single flower, to any 
person. To this command the gardener would 
bave been faithful, had not Cupid wounded 
him‘ by the sparkling eyes of a fair but por. 
tionless peasant, whose want of a little dowry 
and his poverty alone kept them from the hy- 
meneal altar. On the birth-day of his mistress, 
the gardener presented her with a nosegay; and 
to render it more acceptable, he ornamented it 
with a branch of jasmine. The Povera Figlia 
wishing to preserve the bloom of this new flow- 
er, put it into fresh earth; and the branch re- 
mained green all the year, and in the following 
spring it grew and was covered with flowers; and 
it flourished and multiptied so much under the 
hand of the fair nymph’s cultivation, that she 
was able to amass a little fortune from the sale 
of the precious gift which love had made her; 
when, with a sprig of j smine in her breast, she 
bestowed her hand and her wealth on the happy 
gardener of her heart. And the Tuscan girls, 
to this day, preserve the remembrance of this 


adventure, by invariably wearing a nosegay of 


jasmine on their wedding-day ; and they have a 
proverb, which says, that a young girl, worthy of 
wearing this nosegay, is rich enough to make 
the fortune of a good husband. 





He that fancies he should benefit the public 


More in & great station than the man that fills it, 
will in ime imagine it an act of virtue to sup- 


plant him ; and as opposition readily kindles into 
hatred, his eagernes: to do that good to which 
he is not called, will betray himto crimes, which 


in his original scheme were never proposed. 





ORIGINAL ESSAY. 

FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR, 
THE RISE AND DESTINIES OF GENIUs 
No. 5, 

Look round the habitable world, how few 
Know their own good, or knowing it, pursue : 
How rarely reason guides the stubborn choice, 
Prompts the fond wish, or iifts the suppliant voice. 
. Juvenal, 








Srarn, though remarked for the elegance of 


many of her writers, which is cherished by the 
dignity, grandeur and copiousness of her lan- 

2; yet boasts of compuratively few men 
i genius, who are known familiarly to us by their 
writings, and, even those few, though they 
have raised their country’s fame, lived yanoticed 
‘and unrewarded, 

Among these, shines eminently conspicuou: 
Cervantes,—at once the pride avd the reproxch 
of his country !—The author of a work which 
hus stood the unerring test of time ; and which 
for three ceniuries lias been read with avidity 
Unhke works of a similar, 
Mature, which enjoy a shori-lived reputation 
and soon sink iity oblivion, it still retains the 
Stution to which it has been raised by the univer. 
sal aud correct taste of mankind ; aud no doubt 
Will maintains (his rank as long as rare wit and 
humour deligh’, and well directed ridicule de 
sitoys the: foibles and vices of human nature.— 
The author of a work so highly prized, for which 
his country ought to have raised him to affluence 
and case, and for which posterity is grateful, 
Was permitted by his countrymen to waste the 
Part of his life in confinement among a 

. 
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barbarous and cruel people; and when restore 
to his country, he was condemned to pass th 


scurity and poverty, and perished by want inth 
public streets of Madrid. 


so much of her wealth and grandeur, was neve 
requited by his countryefor his services: on th 


with. Disgusted with the ingratitude of hi 


down with fatigues and the ill treatment of hi 


ble. 


my has rescued many, and brought them forwar 


literary circles and evening coteries, mn? O° 
lents, who delight and charm by tb-!? brillian 
conversations, and whom nobody Enows or care 


and marks that city as a place— 
Where shiv’ring worth no longer finds a ho®- 


Without going into a detail of the “any tn 
stances, we will sclect that of one, ws , 
he was above the want of pecunirY #4, exh 
bits as rare a compound of fi’ 
Wretchedness as can 





himself in his various w7!"'8Ss 
mate friend Hume, gir 
into his private habit 


his soul. Endow4. With 


an uncommon fine 
dangerous pr“'ples, abound in the most ex. 
quisite tour®S of eloquence, and are clothed 
with the F4ghtest art of persuasion, bearing the 
stamp ¢’ SUperior talents, and he has given to 
the pench language a force and energy su- 
eper to any other writer, He enjoyed the 
gest literary reputation, and was caressed by 
«he great. ‘'wo sovereigns wished to assist him. 
The king of Prussia was desirous of having him 
supplied with wine, corn and woai, and of erect- 
ing an hermitage for him on the spot of his own 
chvice, with gardens and improvements agree- 
ably to his own fancy, all of which he refused, 
because he thoughi it impossible to sleep ina 
house built bya royal hand. ‘The king of Eng- 
land ordered an annuity of 100/, but this he also 
declined. ‘hough a remarkatly robust healthy 
man, he imagined himself very infirm; and from 
mere whim assumed the Arnenian garb, with 
the allcdged reason that it served to conceal his 
infirmities. The mutability of his nerves made 
him wretched; and he supposed the whole 
world his enemies, and all the literati and men 
of conseqnence in arms against him. He quar- 
relled with all his former friends, D’Alambert, 
Voltaire, and more particularly with Hume, who 





remnant of his days without a recompense in ob- 


Columbus, to whose splendid genius the old 
world was indebted for a new, and Spain owed 


contrary, he was superseded in his cominand by; 
a favourite of the Court, and sent home from his 
new discoveries in chains, and not one article of 
the treaty with the king was ever complied 


sovereign, whom he had served with so much 
fidelity, and such splendid success, and bowed 


countrymen, he died in retirement and neglect. 

Camoens, one of the few fine poets of whom 
Portugal boasts, the admired author of the ** Lu- 
siad,” and many other beautiful minor poems, 
lived in Lisbon, in the greatest poverty and dis- 
tress; neglected by his country, and supported 
for awhile on the scanty alms procured by his 
faithful Javanese slave, who continued his affcc- 
tion and attention to the last, without the least 
hope of reward. Camoens excelled all the poets 
of his time: he lived and died poor and misera- 


In France are to be found as many cases of 
unfortunate and neglected genius, as any other 
country; though the establishment of the Acade- 


where they live; and Boileau says, that those 
authors whose writings enterzained and instruct- 
ed the city and the Court, passed the summer 
without a shirt, and the winter without a cloak, 


though 


genius and 
he fou~— Rousseau. 
There never was a more disc#te"ted, wretched 
being, than this man. His ¢facter as drawn by 
and by his inti- 
us a complete insight 
and the inmost recesses of 


genius, all his w“'"8%» though often containing 





d|had taken the greatest interest in his affairs. 
¢|The more his friends attemped to serve him, 
the more rancotous was his disgust. He believed 
e| his friends regarded him with a deadly hatred ; 
that they concealed the blackest designs under 
the maski iendship, and were ready to plunge 
a dageproméhis breast. His apprehensions for 
r| his p2.d¢nal safety were carried to such a pitch 
e|ofextravagance when in England,~that he ad- 
dressed a letter to the magistrates, stating -that 
he dare not move from his house, and request- 
ing a guard for hig safety, as he supposed him- 
self a state person in danger of assassination.— 
s|He found peace no where; nothing pleased 
him, all was trouble and vexation; the assidu- 
ous attempts of his friends worried and made 
,| him separate from them in disgust. Hesupposed 
that he met with nothing but insults and out- 
rages persecutions: he left one country and 
flew to another for tranquilty ; plunged in the 
abyss uf imaginary misfortunes, he felt his soul 
overcharged, struggling to bear up under its 
oppressed load. In the midst of these vexations 
and disgusts, his soul enfeebled, his head dis- 
tracted, dragged, stifled in the mire, he no 
longer possessed a hope, or even knew what to 
desire. ‘I'o others all these were imaginary evils, 
put to Rousseau they had all the force of reality. 
We are aia Joss to account why a man should 
work hime<lf up to such a degree of unhappi- 
ness, w¥o was independent in his circumstances. 
He vas not mad, or deranged ; for all this time 
he» writings, full of genius, displayed a rational 
mind, and were clothed in the usual beauty and 








d 


into public notoriety and easy maintenance, Wl] efegance of his style, and he was engaged in 
might otherwise lived in obscurity. It isa gre preparing his memoirs, 

common circumstance in Paris, to meet ‘™' % would say, that notwithstanding his boasted 
: philosophy, which could be exhibited with 


The pious christian 


so much fascinating beauty in his writings, he 
was wanting in the fundamental principles of 
true piety and religion, which bring peace of 
mind and support under adversity, and in this 
we was certuimly entirely deficient. His fine and 
uncemmon genius, influenced by the irritability 
of his nervous system, produced these feelings, 
which no doubt would have been suppressed or 
destroyed by the more powerful and benign in- 
fluence of religious feeling. He was full of ca- 
price, and not regulated by the common rules 
of conduct, and felt that these supposed perse- 
cutions gave to his genius a stimulus he did not 
possess by nature. He was endowed with a 
sensibillly of lieart in a supreme degree, and pos- 
sessed a simplicity of manners, being a perfect 
child in the ordinary occurrences of life. Taken 
altogether, he was a most singular, a most in- 
comprehensible, and at the same time a most 
unhappy man. 

These few examples might be multiplied al- 

most without number, but those I have cited are 
sufficient to show that men of fine genius have 
generally been unfortunate, and have too fre- 
quently experienced the neglect and hardships 
of the world. ‘There have been but few among 
them who have not met death prematurely, bro- 
ken down with misfortune, and even sometimes 
fallen victims from the mere want of common 
necessaries of life; when, had the fostering hand 
of charity been extended to them, the number of 
their days might have been incr. ased, and the 
world have been benefitted by their additional 
productions, 
It is true, that the prudent still have fortune 
on their side ; but genius, it must be acknow- 
ledg.d, is too often unaccompanied by this usc- 
tul and desirable virtue. Even where prudence 
is possessed, and worldly circumstances are pre- 
pitious, genius often wrapt in a week bodily con. 
stitution, which is still more weakened by in- 
tense application, soon falls the victim of disease 
and melancholy, and frequently descends to an 
untimely grave. Early and precocious talent, like 
fruit before its time, soon sickens and dies, 


J.R. C. 8, 
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Mrs. Vesey, a lady of great fashion, and a sort 


Tus power of retaining or recollecting things 
past, is exceedingly wonderful in some people : 
on the other hand, there are some whose memo- 
ry is like a sieve; it is the vessel of the Danui- 
des; every thing enters, nothing stays in it: 
Mr. Gould, an Irish barrister, in the House of 
Commons, session 1819, could remember as little 
as possible upon an electionecring subject. 
‘vhese slips of memory were, to peopie’s think 


of rival to Mrs. Montague in her day, once de- 
claimed to a lady of quality, in public company, 
against second marmages: the lady whom she 
addressed had been twice married; and Mr. 
Vesey was her own second husband. 
minded of this, she exclaimed, ‘* Bless me! my 
dear, I had quite forgotten it.” 


ing, not of the natural order; nor was the fol 


: had a vast though particular retentiveness of 
lowing instance of Count Granimont, who had ; ’ . : 1 
attached, if not engeged himself to Miss Hamil- mr mree This geo tg ty a con- 
ton, and all ona sudden went off for France ; ke y le aches 4 * thar ‘ memento 
Count George Hamilton, her brother, pursued make poopie asnamed. oftheir short memories; 


and overtook him at Dover, when he thus ad- 
dressed him: ‘‘ My dear friend, 1 believe you 


arn ae . rome 
have forgotten a circumstance that should take “5 Grey, Sa or gg Lineaavacr's fl - Von 
place betore your return to France.” To which |*©Ipagie, In his Pook, any way useful; the me- 


Grammont replied,—‘ True, my dear friend; 


what a memory Ihave! I quite forgot that I was aids proposed to assist it. Unquestionably, the 

to marry your sister ; but 1 will instantly accom. |@es¢"e OF resolution to remember any thing is 
; S i the completest method of going to work, aided 

pany you back to London, and reciify that for-| "% d sn, 

getfulness.” It is needless, to add that Gram- a temperate or abstinent living. But not to 

mont’s personal courage was of the smallest ca- Blnis ~nel ad 4 ‘ 

libre. Thus also Claudius Caesar, though no wit, aise Pascal had so excellent a memory, that 

had a very treacherous. memory : after he had he would often say, he never forgot any thing 

his wife Messalina murdered, he would ask|/¢ had a mind to remember. There certainly 

the servants why the Empress did not come in|'* ® faculty of retaining that which we desire, 


to supper as usual; and many others, whoin 


ufter having been graciously pleased to put to|"CSS- 


death, he the next day invited to the councils, 


F But let us quote some instances of those who 


a thing universally complained of. We do not 
go so far as to think the artificial helps which 


mory is itself unnecessarily burdened by the very 


and of discarding from the memory what is use- 


Strada says, that Francis Suarez had such a 


or to throw dice; and as they made but smull|™emory, that he had all the works of St. Au- 
haste sent messengers to reprove them for their) gustine by heart; now this saint’s works consist 
delay. of near a score of volumes of folio, and the man 
Bishop Burnet was very remarkable in this:|15 to a iy pf hay if not pitied, who could 
. : ‘ in-|80 employ his faculty. 
in the days of the great Marlborough, he obtain te onion chan cad eas la i 
had been reading a new tragedy to him, by ac- 
cusing him of the plagiarism of one entire act, 
which he repeated to the poet after hearing it 
Clergyman present, asked who he was, and hav- but once read. When La Motte had enjoyed his 
ing heard he had been at Paris in 1680, asked |jobe, he put all to rights with the unhappy au- 


ed an interview with him, and was even asked 
to dine, but cautioned to be on his guard and 
not commit himself. Among other great com- 
pauy was Price Eugene, who seeing a dignified 


him how long it was since he had left it. Burnet, 
fluttered, answered with precipitation, he could 
fot recollect the year, but it was at the time 
that the Countess of Soissons was imprisoned on 
suspicion of practising a concealed n.ode of poi- 


Jedediah Buxton astonished the Royal Society, 
whom he called the Volk of the Siety Court, 
with his calculations made solely by memory, 
for he could neither read nor write. 


soning people. This lady happened te be the| Grotius had such an amazing memory, as 


mother of Prince Eugene, and both parties 


eyes being fixed upon each other, then only he |sent at the review of some regiments, he re- 
perceived his mistake, stammered, apologized, |membered the names of every individual sol- 
aud retired in the utmost confusion. Upon an-|dier. 


other occasion, the Bishop dining one day witl 


Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, conversation Bologna, and author of several works in the 
turned upon the ingratitude of Government to|1!7th century, used to say that he knew not 


the Duke, who had just lost his place. Burne 
aptly compared him to Belsarius; when he 


Grace asked wh:t was the occasion of his down-|0n which account Francis Cupius, a man of in- 
fal? **Oh! madam, (says Burnet,) poor Bvlisa- comparable learning, used to call him the great 


rius had a shocking brimstone of a wife.” 


When the learned Selden’s library was brought] Joseph Scaliger could repeat, what he only 
into that of the Bodleian, in 1659, several pair|took twenty-one days to learn, the whole of 


ot spectacles were found in the books, whic’ 
Mr. Selden had forgotten. 


’\the author of his Life tells us, that being pre- 


1] Thomas Dempster, a Scotchman, professor at 





t|what it was to forget. It is said that he remem- 
r|bered the most recondite passages of antiquity; 


speaking library. 


one of the most remarkable of his sermons, 
which he soon after repeated to the fathers of 
the convent for the sake of diversion; and this 
he did to that perfection, that he not only pre- 
served the order, method, and even words of 
his discourse, but likewise represented the very 
voice, and look, and action of the preacher. 
What a memory must Mr. Mathews the come- 
dian have, not merely as to his part, but the 
tone, gesture, manner, every thing, of those 
whom he imitates ! 

Dr. Fuller, another of ‘*the worthies,’’ had 
such a memory, that he once undertook, in pass 
ing to and fro from Temple Bar to the farthest 
conduit in Cheapside, to tell at his return, every 
sign as it stood in order on both sides of the 
way, repeating them either backwards or for. 
wards as he should be desired; which he exact- 
ly did, not missing or misplacing one, to the as. 
tonishment of those who heard him. But that 
which was more strange still, was his manner of 
writing, which, something like that of the Chr 
nese, was from the top of the page to the bot- 
tom. The manner was thus: He would write 
near the margin the first words of every line 
down to the foot of the paper; then, by begin- 
ning at the head again, fill up every one of these 
lines, which, . without any interlineation, or 
spaces, but with the full and equal length, would 
so adjust the sense and matter, that he could 
not do it better, as he sometimes said, if he 
had written all out in a continued series. 

Charles Bertheau, one of the ministers of the 
Walloon church in Thread-needle street, had so 
good a memory, that he never forgot any thing 
of what he saw, read or heard. He understood 
ecclesiastical history so well, that he might al- 
ways be consulted on it with safety; for he would 
at any time name the persons, and even the 
most minute circumstances of time and place 
relating to the events upon which he was con- 
sulted. He died Dec. 25, 1782. 

Beza_ could repeat by heart all the psalms in 
Hebrew, aiid all the chapters ‘of St. Paul ip 
Greek. He discoursed upon ancient history , 
with such perspicuity, that one would have 
thought, (says Casaubon,) he had just beep 
reading Plutarch, and authors of that class. 

The invention of local memory, is ascribed te 
Simonides. It is proper to mention the occasion 
upon which -he invented it. When Scopas and 
his guests were killed by the falling of the room, 
they were so disfigured that they could not be 
distinguished one from another. However, it was 
of importance to distinguish them; for those who 
wanted to bury them, were desirous of doing this 
office each to his relation. Simonides extricated 
them out of this difficulty; he recollected the 
place where each of the guests had sat, and by | 
this means was capable of informing the rela 
tions which was the person each of them was 
to bury. Reflecting afterwards upon the impor- 





h |Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey: the Iliads alone 
ave 31,670 verses. 


Dr. Thomas (Bishop of Salisbury,) forgot| That of Quintus Hortentius, the pleader, and 
the day he was to be married, and was surprized |COtemporary with Cicero, was remarkable : Up- 
at his servant’s bringing him in anew dress. A|0n a challenge that was made to him, he staid a 


tance of order, to preserve easily the ideas of | 
objects, he invented the method of annexing | 
them to certain places. Cicero de Orat. lib. 2 
calls him the Inventor of Local Memory. 


After all, a man of strong memory makes 


: ; : F 
gnat stinging him in thesleg, the Doctor stoop- whole day at a public sale, and repeated in or- moins Roan als wate cba: in ding 
ed and scratched another gentleman’s instead, |der the several things which had been sold, time, unless he restrains, he becomes a dictator. 
who stood next. to whom, and at what time. His recital bein The ical of the company dee on dwar: On 
Joseph Scaliger positively declared, that he |compared with the account taken by the clerk, capnot prevent’ his engrossing all the attentiay 
knew nothing of the massacre of St. Bartholo-|it appeared that his memory had not made him aad date not attack him. Just like » provd | 
mew, though it took place all around him in mistake in one particular. beauty, who darkens and eclipses all the res 
Paris. His close studies to the Hebrew tongue Alexjus de Alexiis, an Italian Physician of the a ps any, and is consequently an object of 
prevented his heating the clashing of arms, the |17th century, was endowed with a prodigious aatnad oP the’ ladies. so is the learned mad, 
cries of children, the shrieks of women, and the momery of _— gute. a _— a a or the man of everlasting quotation. There at 
‘roans of men. in the convent of capuchins, when he was - : ie | 
. La Fontaine was so absent as to call and visit |sician to them. A Mather of that pata H such, but they lessen their own comfort, wit | 
| 


ip i ord, 
a friend’ whose funeral he had attended. He|preached that year at Rome, and was frequented So vie mt, ay, he, PE A jt 
was much surprised at first, but recollecting | by multitudes of people of every age and rank, 8 : 





himself, said “**It is true enough, for I was|who were charmed with his ridiculous manner of 


there.””—Nicias was so absent, as to often ask |speaking, and his gestures. which were copied 
his servant if he had bathed or dined. sf 


Be not first to break with a friend. Sortow | 


gnaws the heart-of him who hath no one toa | 
from the theatre. Alexius had been present at| vise with but himself. 
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JASMINE. 


Ir we may believe a Tuscan tale, we owe our 
thanks to Cupid for the distribution of this pret- 
ty shrub. We are told that a Duke of Tuscany 
was the first possessor of it in Europe, and he 
was so jealously fearful lest others should enjoy 
what he alone wished to possess, that strict in- 
junctions were given to his gardener not to give 
‘a slip, not so. much as a single flower, to any 
To this command the gardener would 
bave been faithful, had not Cupid wounded 


person. 


him by the sparkling eyes of a fair but por. 


tionless peasant, whose want of a little dowry 
and his poverty alone kept them from the hy- 
On the birth-day of his mistress, 
the gardener presented her with a nosegay; and 
to render it more acceptable, he ornamented it 
The Povera Figlia 
wishing to preserve the bloom of this new flow- 
ef, put it into fresh earth; and the branch re- 
mained green all the year, and in the following 
spring it grew and was covered with flowers; and 
it flourished and multiptied so much under the 


meneal altar. 


with a branch of jasmine. 


hand of the fair nymph’s cultivation, that she 


was able to amass a little fortune from the sale 


of the precious gift which love had made her; 


when, with a sprig of j:smine in her breast, she 
bestowed her hand and her wealth on the happy 
And the Tuscan girls, 
to this day, preserve the remembrance of this 
adventure, by invariably wearing a nosegay of 
jasmine on their wedding-day ; and they have a 
proverb, which says, that a young girl, worthy of 
wearing this nosegay, is rich enough to make 


gardener of her heart. 


the fortune of a good husband. 





He that fancies he should benefit the public 


More in a great station than the man that fills it 


will in time imagme it an act of virtue to sup- 
plant him ; and as opposition readily kindles into 
hatred, his eagernes: to do that good to which 
he is not called, will betray himto crimes, which 


in his original scheme were never proposed. 





barbarous and cruel people; and when restored 
to his country, he was condemned to pass the 
remnant of his days without a recompense in ob- 
scurity and poverty, and perished by want inthe 
public streets of Madrid. 

Columbus, to whose splendid genius the old 
world was indebted for a new, and Spain owed 
so much of her wealth and grandeur, was never 
requited by his countryefor his services: on the 
contrary, he was superseded in his command by; 
a favourite of the Court, and sent home from hy 
new discoveries in chains, and not one article of 
the treaty with the king was ever complied 
with. Disgusted with the ingratitude of his 
sovereign, whom he had served with so much 
fidelity, and such splendid success, and bowed 
down with fatigues and the ill treatment of his 
countrymen, he died in retirement and neglect. 
Camoens, one of the few fine poets of whom 
Portugal boasts, the admired author of the ‘* Lu- 
siad,” and many other beautiful minor poems, 
livedin Lisbon, in the greatest poverty and dis- 
tress; neglected by his country, and supported 
for awhile on the scanty alms procured by his 
faithful Javasiese slave, who continued his affcc- 
lion and attention to the last, witlrout the least 
hope of reward. Camoens excelled all the poets 
of his time: he lived and died poor and misera- 
ble. 

In France are to be found as many cases of 
unfortunate and neglected genius, as any other 
country; though the establishment of the Acade- 
my has rescued many, and brought them forward 
into public notoriety and easy maintenance, wl 
might otherwise lived in obscurity. It is a *<TY 
common circumstance in Paris, to meet -? the 
literary circles and evening coteries, mn? of ta- 
lents, who delight and charm by tb-!T brilliant 
conversations, and whom nobody knows or cares 
where they live; and Boileau says, that those 
authors whose writings enter:ained and instruct- 
ed the city and the Court, passed the summer 
without a shirt, and the winter without a cloak,; 
and marks that city as a place— 








ORIGINAL ESSAY. 


Where shiv’ring worth no longer finds a ho€- 


Without going into a detail of the “any in- 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR, 


THLE RISE AND DESTINIES OF GENIUs. 


No. 5. 
Look round the habitable world, how few 
Know their own good, or knowing it, pursue : 
How ravely reason guides the stubborn choice, 
Prompts the fond wish, or iifis the suppliant voice. 
. Juvenal, 


Srarn, though remarked for the elegance of 
many of her writers, which is cherished by the 
dignity, grandeur and copiousness of her lan- 
Suage; yet boasts of compuratively few men 
oi genius, who are known familiarly to us by their 
writings, and, even those few, though they 
have raised their country’s fame, lived yanoticed 


‘and unre warded, 


Among these, shines eminently conspicuous 
Cervantes,—at once the pride ard the reproxch 
of his country !—The author of a work which 
hus stood the unerring test of time ; and which 


for three centuries lias been read with avidity 
and admiration, Unike works of a similar, 
Mature, which enjoy a short-lived reputation 


and soon sink inty oblivion, it still retains the 
Sution to which it has been raised by the univer. 
wl aud correct taste of mankind ; aud no doubt 


will maintain this rank as long as rare wit and 
humour deliph, and well directed ridicule de 


siroys the foibles and vices of human nature,— 
The author of a work so highly prized, for which 
his country ought to have raised him to affluence 
and case, and for which posterity is grateful, 
Was permitted by his countrymen to waste the 
greater part of his life in confinement among a 


stances, we will select that of one, w° though 
he was above the want of pecunirY #4, exhi- 
bits as rare a compound of fix Renius and 
Wretchedness as can be foy~—Rousseau.— 
Thert never was a meee discrtented, wretched 
bring, than this man. His ¢"acter as drawn by 
himself in his various w*!"8Ss and by his inti- 
mate friend Hume, giv us a complete insight 
into his private habit’ and the inmost recesses ¢ f 
his soul. Endow@. With an uncommon fine 
genius, all his w“!"8%» though often containing 
dangerous pr“'ples, abound in the most ex. 
quisite tour“ of eloquence, and are clothed 
with the }‘ghtest art of persuasion, bearing the 
stamp ¢’ SUperior talents, and he has given to 
the pench language a force and energy su- 

epwt to any other writer. He enjoyed the 
yghest literary reputation, and was caressed by 
khe great. ‘wo sovereigns wished to assist him. 
The king of Prussia was desirous of having him 
supplied with wine, corn and wood, and of erect- 
ing an hermitage for him on the spot of his own 
chvice, with gardens and improvements aprce- 
ably to his own fancy, all of which he refused, 
because he thought it impossible to sleep ina 
house built bya royal hand. The king of Eng- 
land ordered an annuity of 100/, but this he also 
declined. ‘Mhough a remarkatly robust healthy 
tan, he imagined himself very infirm; and from 
mere whim assumed the Arnenian garb, with 
the alledged reason that it served to conceal his 
infirmities, The mutability of his nerves made 
him wretched; and he supposed the whole 
world his enemies, and all the literati and men 
of conseqnence in arms against him. He quar- 
relled with all his former friends, D’Alambert, 








had taken the greatest interest in his affairs. 
The more his friends attemped to serve him, 
the more rancotous was his disgust. He believed 
his friends regarded him with a deadly hatred ; 
that they concealed the blackest designs under 
the mask-ot friendship, and were ready to plunge 
a dagger in-his breast. His apprehensions for 
hig personal safety were carried to such a pitch 
offextravagance when in England,~that he ad- 
dressed a letter to the magistrates, stating that 
he dare not move from his house, and request- 
ing a guard for his safety, as he supposed him- 
self a state person in danger of assassination.— 
He found peace no where; nothing pleased 
him, all was trouble and vexation; the assidu- 
ous attempts of his friends worried and made 
him separate from them in disgust. Hesupposed 
that he met with nothing but insults and out- 
rages persecutions: he left one country and 
flew to another for tranquilty ; plunged in the 
abyss uf imaginary misfortunes, he felt his soul 
overcharged, struggling to bear up under is 
oppressed load. In the midst of these vexations 
and disgusts, his soul enfeebled, his head dis- 
tracted, dragged, stifled in the mire, he no 
longer possessed a hope, or even knew what to 
desire. ‘To others all these were imaginary ¢vils, 
put to Rousseau they had ail the force of reality. 
We are ata loss to account why a man should 
work himeclf up to such a degree of unhappi- 
ness, weo was independent in his circumstances. 

e vas not mad, or deranged ; for all this time 
ps writings, full of genius, displayed a rational 











Voltaire, and more particularly with Hume, who 





mind, and were clothed in the usual beauty and 
elegance of his style, and he was engaged in 
preparing his memoirs. The pious christian 
would say, that notwithstanding his boasted 
philosophy, which could be exhibited with 
so much fascinating beauty in his writings, he 
was wanting in the fundamental principles of 
true piety and religion, which bring peace of 
mind and support under adversity, and in this 
ke was certainly entirely deficient. His fine and 
uncemmon genius, influenced by the irritability 
of his nervous system, produced these feelings, 
which no doubt would have been suppressed or 
destroyed by the more powerful and benign in- 
fluence of religious feeling. He was full of ca- 
price, and not regulated by the common rules 
of coiduct, and felt that these supposed perse- 
cutions gave to his genius a stimulus he did not 
possess by nature. He was endowed with a 
sensibillly of heart in a supreme degree, and pos- 
sessed a simplicity of manners, being a perfect 
child in the ordinary occurrences of life. Taken 
altogether, he was a most singular, a most in- 
comprehensible, and at the same time a most 
unhappy man. 

These few examples might be multiplied al- 
most without number, but those I have cited are 
sufficient to show that men of fine genius have 
generally been unfortunate, and have too fre- 
quently experienced the neglect and hardships 
of the world. ‘There have been but few among 
them who have not met death prematurely, bro- 
ken down with misfortune, and even sometimes 
tallen victims from the mere want of common 
necessaries of life; when, had the fostering hand 
of charity been extended to them, the number of 
their days might have been incr. ased, and the 
world have been benefitted by their additional 
productions, 

It is true, that the prudent still have fortune 
on their side ; but genius, it must be acknow- 
ledg.d, is too often unaccompanied by this usc- 
tul and desirable virtue. Even where prudence 
is possessed, and worldly circumstances are pre- 
pitious, genius often wrapt in a week bodily con. 
stitution, which is still more weakened by in- 
tense application, soon falls the victim of disease 
and melancholy, and frequently descends to an 
untimely grave. Early and precocious talent, like 
fruit before its time, soon sickens and dies, 
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I have been very desirous to see your ‘* Ap-) friends, as an additional evidence of occidental 
peal’’ in favour of poor Coffin; and I exceeding-| genius. . * * ? 
ly regret that the copy which you obligingly| It would be well if any of the villifiers of 
sent me, has not arrived—I hope it has not mis-| genius, could display the same fertility of in- 
carried. What I have long thought of,the most|vention and high descriptive powers which 
unfortunate Boston Bard, it would not be well| characterize your Mountain Muse; or the feli- 
to say: but any opinions that I may entertain of] citous ease of your Lay of Gratitude. Ihave 
him, must not restrain me from saying, that I|read both of these productions. Of the former, 
rejoice in the knowledge that hisdast hours were|the great error appeared to me to-be the novel- 
TERMS-$2 50 PER ANNUM-IN ADVANCE. |90thed by the magnanimous gift of one, who,|ty of the occurences, and the introduction. of 
bad he not many equal claims (he could have}real every day names, which Woodsworth has 
PHILADELPHIA, DECEMBER 26, 1827 |none superior) to honour, would be long remem-| vainly tried to dignify. But all your produc- 
bered for his generosity to him whom many had| tions, which I have seen, abound with quali- 
A critiv’s fame should not from this arise, FORGOTTEN. 4 bs . <f ties which should obtain from the American 
To find where fault of foreign author lies ; To you, my dear sir, I can say these things,| public more favour than any native work will 
But home-born wit should share his honest praise, | for you can feel them. Let our correspondence | ¢ver enjoy. * * * * 
And find in him the patron of his lays. be regular, for I shall rejoice in it; let it be an Harpers Ferry, Va. August 20th, 1827. 
inter-communication ef thoughts, and feelings, rd * * *° * 


for we have both arisen above the world’s idola- : : 
ly to say we are not infallible, and that we are|tries.—Tell me, with the frankness that I ad- I believe, my dear sir, that you know 


: - y ive, that when m d 
wiser to day than we were yesterday; yet how|mire, what literary men you have, and who they = hd " spengn en os pit ead wy lb 
often does the pride of human reason shrink|@Te- Accept my thanks for the pleasure you) 4) So with feelings of thankfulness, though 
from the humiliating confession, and willingly have afforded me; and believe me, wounded pride may suppress their full expres- 
would we. postpone the apology onl the offence nent sale 


sion. All my obligations to you were thus ac- 
is forgotten.—These remarks are elicited on cepted, for your manner did not tell me I wasa 


: “ New York, June 13th 1827. | wandering mendicant, whom your pity relieved, 
nathan, pty raryacliad an * My Dear Sir, but a adahana and a man of education, whom 
; : ; é Indeed, indeed, I have found a friend| YU esteemed as your equal, and who had ever 
published in our 18th number, withayt being} at last. whose ‘inate tows with the same fires| been thus esteemed by the eminent in literature 
aware of the character or the motives af the| which have long lain Maden in the secret depths 5s: EL 
writer—‘* but no more that thane of Cawaer|of my bosom. It is a blessed thing to meet, in| ~ We thus see the last was dated the 20th of 
shall deceive our bosom’s interest’’—we haye'this cold world of our’s, with one who-feels for August, 1827, and the review was written 
since discovered that the pen of the writer of the|"** misfortunes of the unsuccessful, and is ready| about eight weeks afterwards, without any 
article in question seems as though it were dip- > a tree which he cannot reme-| season for change of opinion in the mind of the 
ped in gall, and that he can rarely commend one Savanna, So almecuecidnen tenon writer!!! With respect to the poems them- 
individual without traducing another—and is|a patron aid a counsellor) I have Fe ar od selves, we think every one has an undoubted 
entirely reckless even were it his greatest bene-|find his paralial; but, oh humanity! thou art not right to judge for themselves, znd have not the 
factor. We expect to share his hostility im thus|“POlly lost, abased, and corrupted yet! There is] least objection that any one way hold either opi- 
exposing the turpitude of his actions, but so long seictione ye ager in whose heart beats the| pion; but to hold out one oyinion to the author, 
as we can secure the sunshine within, and are! misfortune “ ure: A cmouapi gad ba — and another diametrically opposite to the pub- 
; "3 lic, while the writer remains concealed, seems 80 
my dear sir, for the interest|Judas like, that we cannot have any confidence 


sats : 2 in my welfare. Had the more] in one who would be guilty of it. 
intimateties of consanguinity obtained half the , 


In order to shew the difference of opinion} .. 1 ction Seip gm gps The poems are certainly of a character re- 
which existed in the mind of the writer only a/over my fat. | had x go sherry aed wet spectable tv Americap literature, have been 
‘ ’ 


i y y se fri : - : 7 : i ai erican re- 
few weeks before the review was penned, we | nor ara pam try friendship, which now is thrice highty commended in foreign and Am 
shall take occasion to extract passages from his| grateful to me. * * * views, and we shall take occasion to lay some 


own letters which have been placed in our hands De . parts of them before our readers. When we 
‘w York, June 23d, 1827. : . 
by two respectable gentlemen who have access|My Dear Sir, consider that Mr. Bryan has been engaged in 
to them, and have certified to their correctness, The indubitab. ieee, nih atiaaeaies active life since his youth, and has not, perhaps, 
. that seer who feel poe my ig a gerd a alg ago you transmit to|Teceived the = tng a a ag 
them with the review. é first is dated from ? "9 ny fainti h .|we may award him the meed Oo! praise, wht 
* ohh . 9 1297 : I have been so long bewilderew, nating s sem ee +3 66 sb sward,’? it is al- 
Fishkill Landing, May 22, 1827—and is as fol- A cece ea aaa iat the labyrinths} after all, ifit is ‘* a poet’s best reward,”’ it 1s a 
Aw: 9e - > > hy ° 1 . -. . o> t 
lows, viz: indeed I know not where to turn. intment, that] most his sole one. With respect to ae oe 
Fishkill Landing, May 22d, 1827. * * * Whether I succeed here . character, it is, we believe, unimpeached; and he 


My Dear Sir, pelled to go south at any further time, » all al. may confidently refer to his country for his pub- 


With me the fatiguing toils and per-|W2YS Temaim your debtor for the disint...t¢q|lic one; having been elected to represent the 
plexing cares of the day are over, and I recur to ———- oe you manifest towards bo_—| state of Virginia in her senate, and is at this mo- 
your very pleasant letter, received this morning, | °” I hope that, ere long, some happy conjun.| ont placed in a highly responsible office under 
with those exalted feelings which always actu- tion of events will give me the pleasure to mee Sao senate to bed at 
ate my breast when I am holding communion|¥°" ®5 4 brother in the manifold perils of poetry| “° g' g°vernment. 
with a congenial spirit. To meet those whom I} °° well as the higher realms of beauty—good = 
can equally admire and love has betn with me | ®¥™anity. * NOTICES To CORRESPONDENTS. 


an unfrequent blessing—a. beautiful oasis in the New York, June 24th, 1827. The ‘ Wanderer,’ an original Tale, by Perrie, 


desert of life—beheld awhile with delight, but} My Very Drear Sir, shall appear in onr next. 
soon passed by, though never forgotten. Had 


ob Wcieds tntcledd tx oth 4 Your last evidence of deep interest We take shame to ourselves for having #0 
ya tx! a’ * 4 a ee in my welfare, was received yesterday; and I|long neglected the Tale over the signature of 
bet aed ac seieb te get hte Raga) jl thank you again for the kind regard which you Fitz James: we shall make room for it soon.— 
pre raced the ft : ‘aie id. ms e a display for one to whom melancholy has long TAs 0 cess of cur Gite be ther acewme 
of the passage; for this world is cold, heartless,|heen a familiar companion, though the anguish any seepet 
and delusive as the songs of the syrens by the|of remorse, and the maniac agony of guilt lated on our hands, but we hope to be able shortly 
gulph of Charybdis; and hearts refined and spi-|bjesced be my protector! are yet unexperienced. to gratify those whose productions are worthy of 
a nercrrnee =* =e 7 ys 2 ; ae ¥ " id ae ° e publication, Some that we receive, no effort 
and fa { . . 4 
Let not your heart be troubled, my dear sir, Fishkill Landing, N. Y. May 2d, |! rs can fit for the public eye; and we think 
at the rancour of those who would drink the| Had 1 remained in London, it would have fhe rr rr halbig vests pet As gratified 
waters of Helicon by thrusting you aside. *|afforded me much pleasure to have exbibited| With their publication, after having the benefit 
* ee et OF the ‘Lay of Gratitude’? to my American| ofa little more experience. 














To confess the having done a wrong, is mere- 


The next is dated 








able, confidently to look for the approbation of suit. 
the wist and good, we shall fearlessly brave the| + 
stérm of malevolence. whichyou take i 


‘hank you, 
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The Song of an Irish Exile, to the air of an 
Exile of Erin, is received, and we shall be glad 
to hear from the author frequently. 

The ‘* Voice of Summer’’ received when the 


snow of winter covered our street, seems better . 


fitted for another season than the present, |) 
we shall comply with the request of the write: 

A few words on our own affairs -—As 
every thing depends on punctuality, it s0- 
lutely necessary that our patrons shi b 
punctual in their remittances: the amount due 
from each is very small, but the aggregate is con- 
siderable, and will enable us to meet all our en- 
gagements promptly, and go on our way rejoicing. 
We have avoided taxing our friends with the 
postage of a bill, but each one who has not paid 
may readily recollect the terms of subscription is 
$2,50 in advance. 


fe) 


her in pertect independence. 


the political aspect of the country, individual misery 


will fire and sword much longer destroy. 





LONDON, Nov. 15. 
Despatches were yesterday received at the Admiral- 
ty announcing a brilliant victory obtained on the 20th 
October, in the port of Navarino, by the English, 
French and Russian squadvons,over the combined Turk- 





=| ish and Egyptian fleets. 





SYNOPSIS OF NEWS. 





In Monroe or Fincastle county, (Va.) there 
isa small fountain, the water of which takes 
fire, like tinder, when a spark is applied to it. 
It will burn like spirituous hquors until wholly 
consumed; after which the earth presents all 
the appearance of a bed of ashes. As soon as 
the water which nourishes the flame disap- 
pears, it spouts out afresh from the crevices at 
the bottom, and in half an hour its customary 
abundance is restored. 

Mr. Colburn, of Dedham, Mass, on splitting 
open a maple log, which had been felled about 
a year, discovered in a cavity, 21 young rattle- 
snakes. They were ina torpid state, and from 
nine to ten inches in length. t 

The Cherry Valley [N. Y.] Gazette, mentions 
that a drove of five hundred Turkies, passed 
throagh that village, on their way to the New 
York market. Two hundred miles isa goodly 
distance for Turkies to travel. 

The revenue of Rhode Island for the last six 
months amounted to $18,083 68 cents, its expen. 
ditures during that period were only $8,585 12 
cents, 

It is said to be the intention of Ministers to 
propose to Parliament the grant of a pension of 
£4000, chargeable on the Consolidated Fund, 
to the widow and family of their late colleague, 
Mr. Canning. 

The report of the State Treasurer of Pennsylvania, 
for the year contains 412 pages. he receipts into 
the Treasury, for the year ending November 30, 
are 1,588,757 dollars, and the expenditures were 
1,565,871. The balance in the Treasury, in conse 
quence of the amount brought from last year’s accounts, 
is now 167,897 dollars. 





HIGHLY INTERESTING 
INTELLIGENCE FROM EUROPE! 


Received via New York, 





GREECE. 

Weare not of those who delight in details of bat- 
tle and blood-shed ; and even glorious victories, unless 
pbtained in defence of our own soil and rights, have 
& painful effect in our contemplation ;—in this light 
we are bound to lament the folly of .men that “seck 
the bubble reputation even at the cannon’s mouth.” 
—But whatever views may be entertained of the 
causes of aggressive warfare generally, it will be borne 
mmind that in this particular case, a whole nation 
had appealed to its oppressors year after year, for a 
mitigation of its miseries—it had, wearied out with 
neglected petitions, taken the sword to defend its 
fire-sides and its-altars; not to aggrandize themselves, 
but to seeure a deing—and those who have suffered 
most by the awful conflict, have pulled judgment on 
themselves, and perished by the very means they had 


The battle was fought at anchor, and was necessa- 
rily bloody and destructive. ‘The numerical superiori- 
ty of the force was immense, but the result has been, 
we are proud to say, the destruction of the whole 
Turkish force. 


DESTRUCTION of the TURKISH FLEET. 
The Turco Fleet is annihilated!—The first blow 
has been given to the Ottoman power, and it will 
assuredly be followed by others more severe and 
more fatal. On the 20th of October, “ Sir Edward 
Codrington, having learned that Ibrahim Pacha had 
landed the troops composing the expedition, in violation 
of the armistice, and was dealing destruction around 
amongst the Greeks of the Morea, the vice-admiral, 
with the combined squadrons, (the French and Rus- 
sian admirals having placed themselves under his or- 
ders) stood in for Navarino, and found the ‘Turkish 
and Egyptian fleet lying there, being moored in a eres- 
cent, and apparently ready for action. Having pass- 
ed the batteries, Sir Ed. Codrington despatched the 
Dartmouth ahead, for the purpose of sending a com- 
munication to Lbrahim, or the Turkish Admiral, warn- 
ing him of the consequences of his proceedings, by 
bringing down apon him the vengeance of the allied 
squadrons. ‘The Dartmouth’s boat carrying this com- 
' munication, was fired upon, and we regret to add, that 
Lt. Fitzroy aud the whole boat’s crew were killed. — 
This was the signal for-attack. The British admiral 
proudly led in the Asia, and placing her between the 
‘Turkish and Egyptian admirals, opened a tremendous 
fire upon the former.— The Egyptian admiral having 
sent a message, declaring that he would not fire a 
gun, Mr. Mitchell, Sir Ed. Codrington’s interpreter, 
was sent on board, but he was basely shot, and the ad. 
miral immediately fired on the Egyptian admiral. ‘The 
action became general on both sides, and continued 
with great fury for four hours, when it terminated by 
the complete destruction of the whole Turkish and 
Egyptian fleet consisting of 4 sail of the line, 15 fri- 
gates, 15 corvettes, 9 brigs, 3 fire-ships, and numerous 
transports, &e. The ships which had’ escaped the 
tury of the attack were run on shore by the Turks 
themselves and destroyed. 

This glorious achievement has not been performed 
withouta tremendous loss of human lite. ‘he Turk. 
ish Admiral had 650 men killed, and the loss of the 
others in proportion.” 

‘6 'The loss of the Allies has been great, among the 
English slain, are Captain Walter Bathurst, of his 
Majesty’s ship Genoa; Lieut. Fitzroy; Mr. Smith, 
the Master of the Asia, and many other gallant offi- 
cers and men, making a total lossin the British Squad- 
ron of 20 officers, 21 petty officers, and 218 men kiil- 
ed and wounded. ‘The Asia had her mizen mast shot 
away, and her mainmast severely injured. The 
French and Russian Fleets took a very active part. 
The French Admiral De Rigney, signalized himselt 
by an act of chivalrous gallantry, not having been able 
to get his awn flag ship satisfactorily into action, he 
changed his flag toa frigate, on which he most gal- 
antly rushed upon the enemy ; but his loss was very 
great, exceeding one hundred. : 

- Itis said, that the Turkish crews, in many places 
exhibited great desperation, jumping overboard rather 
than surrender, 

It is said, that his Majesty has directed a consider- 
able naval promotion, and conferring of some distin: 








adopted to extend an illegal power. 





What advantages are yet to result to Greece, re- 
mains to be seen; that nothing worse can befal her 
than she has experienced, appears to be evident; and 
great expectations may be indulged, that the interfer- 
ence of France and England is wont to meliorate, 

1 avery great degree, her situation, if not to leave 


Russia is a partitioning power, and it may be feared 
that she will seck to deal with Greece, as she has 
aforetime done with Poland—but, whatever’ may be 


will be removed, squalid poverty, naked and starving 
women and children, wili not be seen in caves, nor 


la 
city. 


a) 


the vietory of Navarin. The three Admirals—the - 
French, Russian and English—are, we are told, to 
have the Grand Cross of the Bath. The Captains, 
who distinguished themselves are also to be maile 
Companions. Afl the British officers in the action are 
to be promoted, and twelve Lieutenants will, we be- 
lieve, be made commanders. This will lead to a 
movement in other branches of the naval service, even 
among those who were not present at this sanguinary 
but brilliant achievement. , 





CURIOUS FACT. 


It has been justly affirmed by some writers on 
natural philosophy, that a certain quantity of 
water, however small, may be rendered capable 
of exerting a force equal to any assignable one, 
by increasing the heighth of the column, and di- 
minishing the base on which it presses. Dr. 
Goldsmith observes, that he has seen a strong 
hogshead split in this manner. A small but 
strong tube of tin, twenty feet high, was inserted 
in the bunghole of the hogshead. Water was 
then poured into the tube till the hogshead was 
filled, and the water had ‘reached within a foot 
of the top of the tin tube. By the pressure of 
this column of water, the hogshead burst with in- 
credible force, and the water was scattered in 
every direction. 

SSS —_—e——e ee 
SSS. 
And say, without our hopes, without our fears, 
Without the home that plighted love endears; 
Without the smile from partial beauty won, 

Oh, what were man!—a world without a sun! 
Campbell. 





MARRIED. 


On the 20th inst. near Hamilton Village, by the 
Rey. Mr. Kennard, Mr. JOHN CHILDS, to Miss 
HANNAH SELLERS. 

On the 19th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Kitts, Mr. 
FRANLIN LEE, to Mrs. CHARLOTTE EVANS, 
all of the Northern Liberties. 

On the 18th inst. by the Rev. P. F. Mayer, D. D. 
Dr. GEORGE W. RITER, Recorder of Deeds for 
the city and county of Philadelphia, to- MATILDA 
ELIZABETH, daughter of Mr. Frederick Gilbert, 
merchant, of this city. 

On the 12th inst. in Trenton, by the Rev. John 
Smith, Mr. JOSEPH MOUNT, of Philadelphia, to 
Miss SUSAN, eldest daughter of Daniel Baker, of 
Trenton. 

On the 13th inst. by Dr. Philip F. Mayer, ALLEN 
R. REEVES, merchant, to ANN C. daughter of 
John U, Fraley, all of this city. 





Sure the last end 

OF the good man is pexce. How calm his exit! 
Night dews fall not more gently onthe ground— 
Nor weary worn ont winds expire so soft. 

By unperceived degrees he wears away, 

Yet like the sun, seems larger at his setting. 

Blair. 





DIED. 
On the 19th inst. RACHEL MORRIS, in the 
79th year of her age. 
On the 16th inst. MARY, wife of Liberty Browne, 
Esq. aged 49 years. 
On the 17th inst. after a tedions illness, ALEXAN- 


DER LIGH¥FON, aged 70 years. 


On the 17th inst. after a shortillness, aged 17 years, 
Miss CAROLINE C. daughter of Mr. Francis Duf- 


fee. 


On the 15th inst. after a lingering illness, aged 36 


— Mrs. JULIA ANN C. wife of Mr. John H. 


inn, 
On the 14th inst. aged 11 months and 22 days, 


NALA ASHMEAD, son of Alexander S. Van 
elt. 


On the 18th inst. Mr. OWEN EDGAR, aged 52 


years, for many years One of the carriers of the Phi- 


delphia Gazette, for the north western section of the 





Deaths during the past week. 





guished Orders on the principal officers engaged in 





Adults. Children. Total. 
Philadephia, 48 82. 80 
New York, 61 34 95 
Baltimore, 16 6 22 








FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
REFLECTIONS. 


Waat have [lov’d? yes, woe has chang’d 
The feelings of my soul indeed ! 
I, who in gladness oft have rang’d 
O’er mountains wild, or fertile mead 
With coldness look on lake and bower, 
On lofiy mount, or gentle flower; 
For nature’s beauties eannot cheer 
The heart, when desolatiun’s there. 


What have I lov’d? the glorious sun 
That rose upon my cottage home? 
No happier being beam’d upon, 
*Neath humble roof or lofty dome: 
I lov’d him then, his golden beams 
Gilding the forests, groves and streams; 
Painful rememb’rance, teaching how 
Lone, sad and desolate, l’m now. 


What have I low’d? the morning bird, 
Who singing gaily high would soar? 
His early lays, by none were heard, 
That could bave lov’d to hear them more. 
Bat all the joys of life have fled, 
And all the hopes of youth are dead; 
And when the heart is blighted so, 
Can life be cherish’d? no, ah no! 


The earth will smile, when storms have ceas’d, 
That plants have sear’d, and oaks have riven ; 

Nature will smile with joy increas’d, 
Upon the glorious bow of Heaven. 

But when the heart is torn and sear’d, 

And every hope that life endear’d 

Has fled, oh! then the soul’s despair, 

Feels there’s no bow of promise there. 


What have Ilov’d? the grave has closed 
Over the form of one ador’d ; 
Upon whose bosom I’ve repos’d, 
When fate around has darkly lower’d ; 
And found a sacred haven there, 
From the dark spirit of despair: 
Gh, lovely one! from earth remov’d 
What most on earth I fondly lov’d. 


She shared with me my early days; 
With me the rising sun would greet ; 
With me she listen’d to the lays, 
The morning birds would carol sweet ; 
And every hour of life was light, 
And every hue of hope was bright; 
But who lias seen a boundless sea, 
Flow always calm and peacefully. 


She died—that one so fair should die, 

Fade from the earth, so kind, so young; 
To meet no more that beaming eye, 

To hear no more that angel tongue 
Speaking love’s language unto me, 
Soothing each pang of misery ; 

But I knew not then the world had woe, 
1 felt not then that tears could flow. 


What can I love? there’s nought for me, 
No gift of earth that I would crave ; 

I live upon her memory,— 
I only ask with Aer a grave. 

Oh! why should one so hopeless, sigh 

For life, when lustreless his eye? 

Oh! why should one so hapless, seek 

For joys, when woe has blanch’d his cheek ? 

Earth has no joys, my angel love, 


Like those, he’ll share with thee above! J. B.P. 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
A FUNERAL AT SEA. 
Tar morning dawn’d upon the sea, 
And all around was still; 
No breeze disturb’d the placid wave, 
Our sails hung loose at will. 





THE SOUVENIR. 


The sun appeared without a cloud, 
To intercept his rays; 

It was a glorious sight to me, 
As there alone we lay. 


Upon the slumbering waters wide, 
And far from friends and home ; 
And where if any ill befall, 
No human aid can come. 


A deathlike silence reigned around, 
Save when the heavy sail 

Would flap and strike against the mast, 
Thus seeming to bewail. 


Our starry flag the day before, 
As joyously we past 

Betore the breeze, display’d on high, 
Now floated at half-mast ; 


Its solemn import well we knew, 
It told that one was dead ; 

That from among our little crew, 
The soul of one had fled. 


Oh! it is hard to think of death 
Atany time, but when 

It comes to the lonely ship, 
What are our feelings then? 


The hardy sons of ocean stood 
In anxious groups around ; 

And many a tale they told of him, 
Whom death so early found. 


They told how on the tottering mast 
Was seen his manly form,— 

With lightnings darting ’round him fierce, 
In combat with the storm ; 


And how, when all the elements 
In wildest fury driven, 

Unawed upon the yard he hung, 
Between the sea and heaven. 


And you might see them wipe away 
The glist’ring tears, that tell 

From eyes unus’d to weep, while they 
Would on his virwes dwell. 


I'll ne’er forget the deep drawn sighs, 
And solemn look and air, 

When they the rites of sepulture 
Were summoned to prepare : 


The lifeless form on deck was brought, 
And in a coffin rude, 

They placed the corpse of him who was 
By nought but death subdued. 


A short and solemn prayer was read, 
And as they said Amen, 
A fresh’ning breeze came moaning through 
The swelling cordage then: 
And then too—came upon the ear, 
The sound of the ship bell; 
Which sent across the waters far, 
The sad and parting knell. 


I saw them take the body up, 
And o’er the vessel’s side 

They dropp’d it,—and a sullen plunge 
Was in the briny tide. 


The waters for a moment played, 
But soon the swelling wave 
Closed o’er him, who far from home 


Had found a watery grave. CELADON. 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
SUSQUEHANNA SCENERY. 


*L'was Spring! Nature with ample beauty bless’d, 
The woods, the fields, in verdure richly dress’d, 
And rippling rill, and swollen rivulet, 
Were charins the wond’ring eye with pleasure met. 
*T was evening! and pale Cynthia traced her way, 
And on fair Susyuchanna shed a silver ray ; 
Then, Leonore, by Zephyr’s breezes fann’d, 
On Fergus’ craggy point we took our stand, 
To contemplate, with nought but love between, 
Alone the captivating moon4it scene : 
There to behold, with grandeur unsurpass’d, 
The steep ascent with shaggy cliffs o’ercast ; 
While here and there a pine tree’s darken’d shade, 
Covers the moss grown limits of the glade. 
And far above these cliffs and crags appear, 
(A fit receptacle for mountain deer ;) 

~ 








A wood of pines, which from below aré seen, 

By moon-beams lit, in glittering coats of green; 
Then turn we on itssolid base, and lo! 

Sweetly fair Susquehanna glides below. 

Oh, now what raptures strike th’ admiring eye, 

As thou, sweet stream, meanders gaily by ! 

>Midst scenes as these thou well dost bear the sway 
O’er all the charms proud Hudson can display ! . 


First turning from the craggy hill, we see 
I.suing from rocks, the stream flow rapidly ; 
And thro’ what had appeared a silent lake, 
The fiery current next is seen to break; 
Forcing its way, it wider now expands, 
Forms a huge vortex, ploughing up the sands. 
Escaping thence, it silent glides along, 
*Till with an effort powerful and strong, 
Tt mounts the ridge of rocks, that dares oppure, 
And tumbling o’er, rushing along it goes. 
Just so our passions, peacefully they stray, 
Till some impediment oppose their way ; 

ken break all bounds, with vigour misapplied, 


Resist, until the passion’s gratified. AVENAL. 





EVE. 
Written on seeing Mr. Bailey’s Statue of Eve eon- 
templating herself in the Fountain, 


Nay, ’tis no sculptured art! *tis she—tis she— 

The fatal Fair, whose bright betraying smile 

Robbed Man of Paradise, but taught him Love! 

Oh, more than seraph-yeauty! Even Man 

Is but ‘a little lower than the angels ;”” 

While Woman, lovely Woman, all divine, 

Transcends their glittering hierarchy. This 

Well knew the subtle temper, who, albeit, 

Himself the semblance of a Child of Light 

Could wear, yet chose a brighter minister 

To lure to the fond ruin. Ab! on such 

A face as this, our primal Sire might well 

Gaze away, Eden! Who, that hung on lips 

Like those, and listened to the ullerings 

Which made them eloquent, would still desive 

The presence of angelic visitants, 

Or sigh tor cherub-warblings? Who, that elt 

That soft heart beat to his, while o’er that neck 

Locked in love’s embrace, his fingers twined, 4 

Like ring-doves nestling round the tree of life 

Would deem she lured to death ? ° 
et—yet she smiles— 

Yet o’er her own sweet image hangs enamoured 

While still and steadfastly asshe, we guze , 

And share her rapturous wonder ; deeming her 

Scarcely less vital than ourselves, and breathless 

Only from admiration! Beautiful! 

“The Statue which enchants the world” no more 

Boasts undivided homage ; Britain claims 

The laurel for her Son, whose genius bids 

Its sweet creation start to life and light, 

Lovely as Pallas, when the brain of Jove 

Teemed with divine imaginings. 





From the Philadelphia Monthly Magazine. 
TO A STAR. 
Thon brilliant meteor in the fields of space, 
That seem’st for us to have no place nor part, 


But made some happier earth to light and grace, 
O telt me what thou art! 


Art thou a world like this, opake and round, 
Peopled with beings who are born to die,— 

One of ten thousand glories which surround 
The throne of the Most High ? 


If fill’d with mortals, are they of degrees, 
From him who governs, to the wretch who delves, 
The weaker to the stronger slaves, and these, 
Slaves to their grosser selves? 


And do some toil for riches, some for power, 
Giving immortal happiness for fame, 

Their hopes eternal for the present hour, 
Their being for a name? 


Perhaps thou art a sun, when seen more near, 
Yielding thy generous heat to worlds afar ; 
And this, our sun, may to those worlds appear, 

As thou to us, a star. 


Methinks, as now thou tremblest in the sky. 
Thou know’st what longings Gil my thirsting heart, 


Thyself reveal then, beauteous mystery ! 





O, tell me what thou art! J.P. M. 
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